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COCHAYUATE WATER-WORKS. 

Long Pond, or Lake Cochituate, the 
source of the aqueduct, which supplies the 
city of Boston with water, has an area of 
six hundred and eighty-four acres, and is 
situated in the town of Natick, Framing- 
ham and Wayland, twenty miles from the 
reservoir on Beacon Hill. Where the 
‘aqueduct unites with the lake, a gate-house 
‘is erected of granite; a correct idea of 
which, and also a view of the lake, is given 
in the above engraving. The form of the 
acqueduct is nearly oval, the greatest width 
being five feet, and the extreme height, six 
feet and four inches. It is composed of 
brick masonry, eight inches thick, laid in 
hydraulic cement.— Pictorial Scrap Book. 


Moral Tales. 


ORIGINAL. 


CLARA DOVE. 
( Concluded.) 


“What are you doing, my love?” ask- 
ed Miss Garland of her young pupil, as 
Clara, in the act of shutting the lid of her 
trunk, found it would not fasten, owing to 
the way in which the clothes were cram- 
med in. 

‘‘ I can’t fasten this lid, ma’am,” replied 
Clara, with a very vexed face. 

** Let us see what is the matter,” said 
the teacher pood-naturedly, and as she 
stooped and opening the lid wide, took out 
successively each rumpled garment, the 
face of the little girl grew redder and red- 
der; it was evident she was becoming 
ashamed of untidiness, and this was a great 
point gained. 

‘IT entered your room with no intention, 
my dear, of looking into your trunk,” said 
the lady, pleasantly, “* but since I am here, 
let me show you how I used to fold my 
clothes, when I was at school with your 
dear good mamma.” And taking every- 
thing out of the trunk, she commenced 
with the plainest articles, laying them at 
the bottom, and soon there was order out 




















~ ‘The Gate House at Lake Cochituate. 


of chaos. ‘* And now,” said Miss Garland, 
* You need not keep your clothes in your 
trunk, my dear Clara, unless you please; 
did you think this bureau was merely orna- 
mental, and this wardrobe too?’”’ and she 
took from a small wash-stand drawer two 
keys. Clara had certainly noticed these 
conveniences, but had not thought much 
about them, but she became deeply inte- 
rested in her teacher’s proceedings, as she 
explained the uses of each, and neatly lay- 
ing the topmost clothes of the trunk upon 
some chairs, took those underneath and 
placed them smoothly in one of the short 
drawers of the bureau. ‘‘ Now you see, 
my dear Clara, you can have ‘a place for 
everything,’ you can lay your night robes 
in one place—your day linen in another— 
and in the long drawers keep your skirts, 
and light dresses.”” Clara was delighted 
with the arrangements, and as she cozily 
laid her pocket-handkerchiefs, and all smal- 
ler articles in a drawer that was scented 
and lined for the purpose, she inwardly 
vowed she would try to be as neat and 
cleanly as possible, to please the kind 
teacher who had done so much for her ac- 
commadation. After seeing the heavier 
dresses, cloaks and bonnets disposed of in 
the wardrobe, Miss Garland, tying the keys 
to a blue ribbon, told Clara to keep them 
carefully, left her, to attend to other mat- 
ters. 

Stiff composition days were not in vogue 
in good Miss Garland’s school: but she 
had a weekly paper called the ‘‘ Home 
Journal,” to which each pupil contributed. 
She herself was the editor, in partnership 
with one of the eldest of the young ladies, 
who gave up her place every month to a 
successor, which post was held only among 
the five in the senior class—but the young- 
est in the school was expected to contribute. 

A little incident occurred after Clara 
Dove had been about a month at Merry 
‘Glade, that helped to strengthen this little 
girl in her determination to cultivate neat- 
ness and order. 

She had been reminded for some days 
past of a very small rent in the skirt of her 
dress, so small, she had frequently Jayghed 





and exclaimed, “‘ Oh, no one would notice 
that, hardly,” the last adverb generally 
came after a pause. . But oneday she was 
running in haste through the garden shrub- 
bery, when the projecting corner of a rus- 
tic bench caught in the very rent she had 
deemed so insignificant; at the some time 
that the rent was widened, Clara was 
thrown against a tree with some force, and 
before she could regain her balance, from 
thence to the ground. Not only did she 
receive a severe bruise upon the forehead, 
but likewise sprained her ancle, and was 
led by a companion to the house, suffering 
considerable pain. She was tenderly nurs- 
ed, and no reproof was bestowed, but the 
succeeding week, as one of the young la- 
dies, whose turn in was to read aloud the 
‘** Home Journal,” was thus engaged, she 
came across a paragraph that brought the 
blushes to Clara’s cheek. 

‘* We regret to record that a young lady, 
whose name is Clara Dove, met, on Wed- 
nesday last, with a severe accident; in cros- 
sing hastily a garden path, the projecting 
corner ofa bench caught in a rent in the 
skirt of her dress, throwing her against a 
tree, and from thence to the ground, by 
which she met with a contusion on the 
temple, and a sprained ankle. We are, 
however, gratified to learn that she is re- 
covering.” 

Now all that had been said before and 
after the accident, seemed not half so hu- 
miliating to Claraas this paragraph, read 
aloud ; for a moment she was tempted to 
be angry, but her good sense prevailed, 
and she inwardly resolved that the tiniest 
of tiny rents should hitherto be mended. 

In order to increase her growing love 
for neatness, Miss Garland endeayored to 
make all her precepts upon this particular 
theme pleasant to Clara. She would offer 
a prize for the neatest drawing, not the 
most artistic, for the embroidery without 
spot or blemish, and for all exercises that 
were neatly written. 

Clara’s bad habit dissolved like snow 
beforegghe sun, and the sweet influences 
that brightened the pleasant home atmos- 
phere of Merry Glade, and soon arose the 


= =" 
glad thought in her affectionate mind, 
‘how pleased dear mamma will be to find 
her daughter no longer thriftless and un- 
tidy,” and for the sake of this dear mother, 
as well as the teacher she revered, Clara 
pursued steadily the course that was to 
make her a lady in every sense of the word. 
Perhaps if there was less reprimand in 
the schools generally, especially the ab- 
sence of punishment by lessons, good ha- 
bits would be more general among school- 
girls. Reading aloud, and conversation 
were much encouraged by Miss Garland. 
Clara was astonished to find how few les- 
sons were committed to memory, and those 
that were selected were interesting in their 
nature; thus study was a pleasure, and if, 
unfortunately, a young lady so far forgot 
herself that punishment was necessary, she 
was compelled to be absent from the after- 
noon reunion, which generally consisted of 
reading, and conversation upon some par- 
ticular study, with often some interesting 
experiments. 

It was the second May that now opened 
upon Clara at Merry Glade. Miss Garland 
gave the young girls permission to have a 
festival, and soon they were busy as a hive 
of bees, making preparations to choose 
their queen. There was little room for 
consultation—one ahd all agreed that, as 
Clara Dove had so strenuously endeavored 
to cure herself of a very bad habit, she was 
entitled to the honor of being chosen queen. 
The gentle, amiable teacher shed tears,.as 
she heard the unanimous decision of her 
little flock ; it told how the grace of hu- 
mility was in each young heart, how the 
laws of kindness she had inculcated had 
taken root, and she thanked God for the 
success that had ever attended her fond 
endeavors. 

The astonishment of Clara at this deci- 
sion of her school-mates, was exceeded 
only by her gratitude, and it cemented yet 
more closely her determination to be wor- 
thy of all the favors bestowed upon her. 

It was a lovely sight, the May-day fes- 
tival of Merry Glade. The spotless white 
robes of the youthful maidens, were enli- 
vened by garlands of roses, flung across 
the left shoulder, and depending from the 
waists. The queenalone was distinguish- 
ed by a garland of roses upon the brow, 
and the sceptre trimmed with the same 
sweet flowers. The bower of roses where 
she sat had this inscription above : 

“We make this little maid our queen, 
For order, love, and gentle mien, 

And all who may upon her gaze, 
Shall see the fruits of order’s ways.” 

The succeeding June,Clara Dove return- 
ed home. The happiness of her mother 
was complete. She had now an elder 
daughter who could set a pleasant ex- 
ample before the other children, and she 
blessed in her heart the excellent establish- 
ment of her dear friend, whose judicious, 
gentle mode of management so gradually, 
yet so surely dissolved the growing impro- 
prieties of her daughter. 

It is probable, if Clara had been sent to 
some ordinary school, where for untidiness 
the girls were given long dry lessons to 
learn, accompanied by harsh reproof, that 
her temper might have become soured. 
while she might also have acquired a la- 
mentable distaste for study. 

. Would that there were more schools for 
the young, resembling in all their regula- 
tions, the plea8ant, home-like spot so aptly 
named Merry Glade. Tue EXILe. 











Fruit or one Seep.—It is said that broom 
corn, which is a native of India, was introduced . 
into this country by Dr. Franklin, who found a 





geed in an imported whisk, and planted it, 
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ORIGINAL. 


RAMBLINGS.—NO. V. 


° _ 
BY “*AUNT FANNY.” 


There is always something sad ina part- 
ing, and when the time came for saying 
adieu to the kind friends who had done so 
much to make our stay in Utica a pleasant 
one, we felt a reluctance to saying it, we 
should hardly have thought possible a 
week betore. They decided to walk over 
to the depot with us, and a pleasant walk 
we had, in the pleasant September after- 
noon, speaking of our hopes of a future 
meeting, and of our parting regrets. The 
cars were to leave at half past three P. M., 
and a little before that hour we seated our- 
selves in an uncomfortable room at the de- 
pot, which was rapidly filling with persons, 
who like ourselves had declined going in 
the earlier train to avoid the crowd. Among 
these were some old acquaintances, who 
beguiled the time with conversation; yet 
in spite of such beguilement, we began to 
grow impatient, and to wonder why we 
did not go; and at length received the 
pleasant information that the cars would 
be forty-five minutes behind their time, 
owing to some accident farther west. So 
we made an extra effort to be agreeable, 
which in my case ended, as extra efforts at 
being agreeable usually do, in thinking of 
nothing to say, and in gaping frequently. 
Having made suitable parting remarks to 
those we were about to leave, there appear- 
ed no special benefit in making them over 
again, and an evident impropriety in be- 
ginning on any new topics; so we walked 
about a little, and talked a little to those 
chance threw in our way. Meeting two 
well-dressed females, each smoking a pipe 
at this juncture, was rather an agreeable 
incident; not agreeable in itself exactly, 
but an interesting variety, which furnished 
us with conversation, (principally compos- 
ed of abusive epithets) for some minutes 
longer. The pleasant face of a young lady 
friend we had not seen for months, came 
upon us here, like a ray of fresh sunshine. 
She had been in Utica through the week, 
had attended all the meetings, had been 
to Trenton Falls, and did’nt look in the 
least tired, or impatient, or annoyed.— 
Blessings on that buoyant temperament 
which keeps all around it bright, even in 
a crowded, stifled depot; I forgot my un- 
easiness, and when the whistle was heard, 
and ageneral rush made, was rather sorry 
to be parted from her. Lo, it was a false 
alarm! it was’nt owr train; so we receded, 
and tried to find seats once more. My 
little comforter had been separated from 
me in the bustle, and I saw her at a dis- 
tance saying pleasant things to a gentle- 
man, whom I doubt not was cheered by 
her winning ministrations as I had been. 

, “ What a charming thing it is to be agree- 
. able,” thought I; ‘to have a pleasant 
, face and a sweet-toned voice, and an easy 
flow of words, just the right words too!— 

_ How such a person winds in and out among 
her fellow-beings, like the little rivulet, 

* leaving every place greener and brighter 
for her presence! Iam not sure but it is 
better to be agreeable than wise or brilliant 
or beautiful or elegant.” But my specu- 
lations were interrupted by the actual ar- 
rival of the right cars. There was a great 
rush, and as we elbowed our way through 
the swaying crowd, I heard a masculine 
voice exclaim in a very irritated tone be- 
hind me, “ Do hurry for once, Harriet, I 
begof you!” I wondered if the Harriet so 
unamiably conjured, was a wife, or daugh- 
ter, or an old-maid sister, and turned my 
head to get a peep at her—the poor, slow- 
moving pod ont gee tine only a great 
knock on my bon r my impertinence, 

I hurried forward. Whether she bore the 
trial meekly, whether her heart was pained, 
or whether “ for once” she moved quicker, 
I shall never know; but somehow, poor 
loitering Harriet interested me. I felt she 
was a person who would fain go comforta- 
bly through this mortal life, but was being 
perpetually hurried, pushed, driven on.— 
I fancied she was bound to a driving hus- 
band, (the tone seemed to me conjugal- 
like) who would never let her know rest, 
but be forever fuming, and worrying, and 
quickening her weary footsteps. Poor, 


poor Harriet! a hard: life lies before thee, 
with that merciless voice ever sounding in 
thine ear ! 

Meanwhile I was snugly seated, basket, 


| shawls, everything all right ; and soon we | 
| were under way. I caught a last glimpse | 
| of Utica friends, bowed a last farewell, and | 
| resigned myself to the old dreamy car-life | 
; once more. Long before we reached Al- | 
| bany the twilight had deepened into dark- | 
| ness, and a smoky lamp illuminated doubt- 

) fully the scene within. All around us were | 
| those who had participated in the enjoy- | 
| ments of the week, with whom we had 
| formed a brief but pleasant acquaintance, | 
and who at each stopping-place gathered 
around to saya friendly word. Our hearts 
warmed towards each other as the hour of 
separation drew nigh, and it was pleasant 
to speak of what we had enjoyed, and to 
hope that the quickening and sacred in- 
fluences shed abroad, might linger in our 
souls. 

A little past eight we reached Albany. 
A great deal of confusion ensued before 
the vast concourse of passengers were dis- 
persed to their rightful places. We were 
crowded into the Congress Hall omnibus, 
and in due time landed at the door of that 
hotel. Friends who had preceded us were 
in the pleasant parlor ready to give us a 
welcome, and it seemed quite home-like to 
sit down among them. 

Congress Hall is delightfully situated on 
the hill very near the State House, and has 
the reputation of being one of the best 
kept houses in the country; a reputation 
well-deserved, so far as our experience ex- 
tended. The rooms are very spacious, and 
furnished with great elegance; and we did 
ample justice to the very good fare set be- 
fore us at night and morning. 

A gentleman, wishing to show me the 
buildings in the vicinity, took me out di- 
rectly after breakfast; but we had only 
time for a hurried look at their exterior, 
and a brief glance over the rooms of the 
new State library, a building admirably 
adapted to its purpose, and containing, it 
is said, a fine assortment of books well 
classified ; they are certainly arranged in 
very handsome rooms, and I regretted not 
being able to spend more time there. We 
were only just in time to step into the car- 
riage which took us to the depot. Another 
wearisome delay at Greenbush, and then 
we were rapidly borne over the hills and 
vallies of Berkshire to Springfield, and 
thence up the river to our quiet elm-shad- 
ed home, feeling very grateful for all we 
had enjoyed, and for our gafe return to old 
friends and home occupations. 














Nursery. 


ORIGINAL. 


THE USE OF FLOWERS. 
Or, The Little Gardener. 


‘* How tiresome it is to stay at home all 
day long!’ said a little girl of six years, 
who had played with her doll till she was 
weary of it, and had built houses for her 
rabbits and squirrels, and done everything 
else she could think of, for amusement.— 
“* How I wish that I had a little sister to 
play with, as cousin Annie has! I am sure 
then I should be happy all the time, and 
never want to go away from home.” 

** My little girl seems unhappy to-day,” 
said Lulu’s mamma, laying down her book. 
“Come to me, and tell me what is the 
trouble.” Lulu left her playthings upon 
the floor; and, running to her mother, 
jumped up into her lap, and began to give 
a history of her trials, which, though very 
trifling in the eyes of most people, were 
very serious to her. “I am so tired of 
staying at home, mamma, and of playing 
with make-believe children. And I wish 
school would begin again,” were the child’s 
last words as she ended her story. The 
truth was that little Lulu, who was the 
only child, had become very tired of play- 
ing the same things over and over again, 
and of talking to her dolls, who would not 
answer, and wished that the vacation would 
come to an end, so that she might have 
something more to occupy her mind. Lu- 
lu’s mamma was very much out of health, 
and was not able to walk out or visit with 
her child; so that the little girl had many 
hours in vacation which she did not know 
how to employ. Sometimes she would 

take her “‘ Songs for little ones at home,” 
and read and sing them to her mother.— 
Then she would play that she was a 
school-mistress, and arrange all @er dolls 





' made her mamma laugh. So you see that 


put on a grave face, and mounting a chair, 
preach a sermon in a solemn voice, which 


our little friend could manage to amuse 
herself in various ways. But this day, af- 
ter spending some hours in the house, she 
seemed to have lost all the powers of mak- 
ing herself happy, and really looked up 
into her mamma’s face with as sad an ex- 
pression as if she considered herself in a 
state very much to be pitied. 

**Do you not want to play in the gar- 
den?” asked her mother. But the child 
had rolled her hoop around the smooth 
garden walks, till that too had ceased to 
interest her, and she wanted something 
different. 

“Take your sewing, my child, and finish 
hemming papa’s handkerchief before he 
comes home to dinner, and that will be 
doing something useful. This afternoon, 
your cousin Annie is coming, and there 
will be plenty of play then.” Annie lived 
in the country and Lulu in the city; but 
they often visited each other, and it was a 
joyful occasion, whenever the time of one 
of Annie’s visits came, for she was a bright, 
cheerful little girl, who was called at home 
** Sun-beam,” and always proved her right 
to the name when she came to see her 
cousin. So it was not strange, therefore, 
that when Lulu heard of the pleasure that 
was in store for her, all traces of discon- 
tent vanished, and her face wore its usual 
bright expression, while her little fingers 
were very busy upon “ papa’s handker- 
chief.” 

Soon after dinner Annie and her mam- 
ma arrived, and received as warm a wel- 
come from Lulu as her rosy mouth could 
give. Then came the visit to the play- 
room, and the sight of new presents, re- 
ceived on Lulu’s last birth-day. But soon 
all these were left, and the children took 
their balls into the garden. There Annie, 
who was two years the elder, begam to 
give an account of her flower-garden at 
home. She had ‘‘ Sweet-peas and mignon- 
nette and verbenas, scarlet, and pink, and 
purple, and some moss-roses, and helia- 
tropes.” 

Lulu listened in wonder to this long 
list. ‘‘ Her mamma and papa had never 
taught her the names of flowers, and were 
not able to attend to the garden, as her 
papa was too busy at his office, and her 
mamma not strong enough.” 

““Why don’t you have some flowers of 
your own, and take care of them?” asked 
Annie, who did not like to be conquered 
by difficulties, and who was besides accus- 
tomed to act for herself. ‘I have a little 
spade, and hoe, and rake, and watering- 
pot, and weed my garden every morning 
before breakfast. Then I pick a rose, and 
some mignonette, and put it upon mamma’s 
plate, so that when she comes to the break- 
fast table, she finds it there.” 

‘Where can I get the flowers?” asked 
Lulu, who seemed delighted at the thought 
of having a garden, but did not quite 
understand how it was to be done. 

“Oh, if you ask your papa, he will get 
some roots for you, and I will send you 
some from my garden; and perhaps he 
will buy you some garden tools to work 
with,” replied Annie. 

No sooner did Lulu hear this, than she 
ran into the house to tell her mamma of 
this delightful plan, and ask her approval. 
She had so much to say about it, and gave 
such a glowing account of Annie’s garden, 
that her mamma did not have time to ask 
a single question for many minytes. At 
length, when the child was quite out of 
breath, her mother, who had listened with 
a smiling face, gave her hearty consent and 
approval to the plan, and said that Lulu 
should have some tools, and some plants, 
which should be all her own. There was 
one condition upon which this promise 
was made;—that Lulu should keep her 
garden nicely weeded, and not say again, 
** Oh dear, what shall I do?’ The child 
thought that she should “never feel like 
saying that again,” and promised never to 
be “tired of staying at home,” if she 
could only have a garden like Annie’s. 


A few weeks had passed since the above 
conversation. The roots of verbenas, and 
heliatropes, and many other beautiful and 
sweet-smelling plants had been placed’in 
one corner of the garden, known as Lulu’s. 
The rake, and hoe, and water-pot had all 
been bought; and here, with her large 
straw hat on, little Lulu might be seen, 





in order, giving them her small stock of 
knowledge In’ books. Then, she would 





garden, watering the plants, and some- 
times picking a few flowers, to give her 
mamma,or carry to her teacher. There were 
several plants which her cousin Annie had 
sent, and these were valued more than any 
others, and watched with greater care— 
Before breakfast, on the pleasant summer 
mornings, while the birds sangin the great 
elm overhead, the little gardener was busy 
and happy in her new occupation, and if 
Annie could have joined her, she would 
have desired nothing more. 
It was one of the bright September 
mornings, that the little gardener entered 
her mamma’s room with a bunch of bright 
flowers, and with a still brighter face, and 
said: * See what I have brought you for a 
birth- day present.” 
The pale cheek of the mother was over- 
spread with a slight glow of pleasure, as 
she looked upon Annie’s glowing face, and 
taking the flowers, she said : 
“Thank you, my darling, for these.— 
They are the most beautiful birth-day pre- 
sent you could have given me.” 
Lulu returned to her garden with a hap- 
py heart, thinking how very glad she was 
that she could give her mother a birth-day 
gift from her own garden. But her mamn- 
ma lay upon the couch, thinking of that 
immortal plant that God had given her, 
and, as she thought how soon Lulu might 
be without a mother’s hand to guide and 
train her, anxious and painful thoughts 
came crowding upon her, till her eye rest- 
again upon those bright blossoms her child 
had brought. Then those beautiful lines 
of Mary Howitt’s came to her mind, as if 
to comfort her, and the anxious doubts and 
fears seemed to fly away before those hope- 
ful words: 
“God might have made the earth bring forth 

Enough for great and small, 
The oak-tree and the cedar-tree, 

Without a flower at all. 
Our outward life requires them not, 

Then wherefore had they birth? 
To minister delight to man, 

To beautify the earth ; 
To comfort man; to whisper hope, 

Whene’er his faith is dim; 
For who so careth for the flowers, 

Will much more care for him.” M. w. v. 
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Parental. 








ORIGINAL. 


THE BROKEN VOW. 
Chapter First. 


It was midnight! The bells of the 
churches had just pealed the requiem of the 
departing day, and now quiet reigned su- 
preme. The inhabitants were hushed in 
sleep. All was dark, save that here and 
there a dim light glimmered from the win- 
dows of apartments where friends were 
tenderly watching over the sick. Let us 
visit yonder chamber in one of the largest 
houses in the fashionable quarter of the 
city. 

There sits a mother alone by the bed- 
side of her first-born—at present her only 
son—her only child. He is struggling 
with a fell disease. His face is pale and 
death-like ; his breath comes and goes at 
irregular intervals, with a rattling sound, 
most painful to the mother’s ear; and his 
emaciated limbs show the ravages of the 
fever which has wasted him for three long 
weeks. Now his eyes are closed, and as 
his mother bends over him to watch his 
uneasy slumber, he murmurs, ‘ Mother, 
where are you? Do not let them take me 
away. Mother! mother! come to me!’ 
for his very dreams are pervaded by the 
delirium of the fever. 

‘Oh that he knew how near I am!’ 
thought the heart-stricken mother, as she 
sank into a chair, worn and wearied by the 
intense excitement which had preyed upon 
her ever since the commencement of her 
child’s illness. And there, by the bed- 
side of the little sufferer, she solemnly en- 
gaged, with an earnestness of prayer she 
had seldom felt since she mingled in the 
gay world of the metropolis, that if God 
would restore that dear son again to health 
she would devote him entirely to his ser- 
vice. Then, taking a little book from her 
private drawer, with trembling hand she 
recorded the sacred vow. 

She had scarcely replaced the book when 
her husband entered, to take his turn in 
watching. She was unwilling to leave, 
even for an hour, but her exhapsted frame 





when not at school, weeding her precious 


demanded repose. 
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When she awoke the sunlight was 
treaming into the chamber. She hasten- 
+ t0 the sick room, where the physician 

ot her at the door. His face was radi- 
a with pleasure. ‘The crisis is past, 
“A he, ‘your child is safe.’ 
No "words can describe the mother’s 
motion at this announcement. Looking 
' her son, she felt that the doctor was not 
v" taken. The delirium was past; little 
Sparley knew his mother. He stretched 

this thin hands, and said, in a faint, 
” yoice, ‘ Mother, where have you been? 
“ is so long since I have seen you.’ 

The revulsion of feeling was more than 
she could bear, and, fainting she sank upon 
wail Chapter yeti . 

‘teen years have passed away since 
Ks pomrmat oth in the preceding chapter. 
Charles Lawrence, whom we last saw 
stretched upon a bed of sickness, has now 
yecome a dashing young man, full of life 
and spirits. The character of many of his 
most intimate acquaintances is somewhat 
dubious: but he is universally liked by his 
wsociates, and many others pardon his ir- 
regularities in consideration of his nume- 
rous attractions. ; 

But has the vow been forgotten, which 
mis so solemnly made and recorded in the 
darkness of the night? It has not. His 
nother has often thought of it, and felt 
hatshe ought to try to stop his course, 
and make more strenuous efforts to devote 
him to that sacred service to which he had 
heen dedicated. Yet she wanted the moral 
jrmness which was requisite, and she al- 
lowed him to continue his reckless career. 
Her feeble remonstrances were slighted, 
and she sadly desisted from the useless ef- 
ort. 

At length, rumors of his conduct reach- 
oJ Mr. Lawrence, who immediately reduc- 
od his son’s allowance to a very moderate 
uum. Charles was not deterred by this. 
ith his associates he devised various plans 
or raising funds, which were quite success- 
ul. Emboldened by this, they pushed 
heir enterprise farther and farther, and at 
length came dangerously near the bounds 
illegality, until finally some of his com- 




























which Charles would have participated, 
had it not been for certain accidental cir- 
umstances. 

He seemed for a time somewhat sobered 
by this blow. He remained at his father’s 
house for several weeks, and his mother 
began to hope that his reformation was 
incere. She had even contemplated the 
dea of disclosing to him the vow she had 
brmed in his childhood, and ny 
tim to undertake, as far as possible, to ful- 
lit. But an event soon occurred, which 
lisappointed all these fond hopes. 

One morning he did not appear at the 
breakfast table at the usual hour. The 
ars of the family were aroused, and they 
hastened to seek him. His mother went 
ohis chamber, where she saw that the bed 
had not been occupied. On the table lay 
be following note, addressed to her: 

‘My dear mother:—I must depart.— 
eek not to find me; you cannot discover 
hy retreat. I can live no longer with 
pou. I have tried to reform. but I cannot. 
Did habits are not easily broken. Fare- 

el. Your unworthy son, CHARLES. 

In spite of the injunction here contain- 
i, every effort was employed to trace the 
ugitive, but they were all in vain. His 
ather never again saw his erring son. 

Mrs. Lawrence was most deeply afflicted 
y this desertion. With throbbing head 
ud aching heart, she again and again pe- 
wed the vow she had registered in the 
itterness of her soul, and with the firmest 
teolution to fulfilit. Memory recalled 
ut dark and dreary night, succeeded by 
vhopeful and happy a morning; and she 
ould not but feel that it might have been 
etter for her child to have died then, ra- 
vr than.to have had his life spared, in 
nswer to her agonizing prayers. A flood 
ears relieved her full soul, and she wept 

Out restraint, as she thought of her 
ar little Charley, who frolicked by her 

“e, and lisped his infant prayer at her 
nee, in years long past, now a wanderer 
om the paths of rectitude and peace ! 

Chapter Third. 

The last scene which we propose to des- 
Ye occurred five years after the flight of 
“ties. During this time no tidings had 
st received from him, and he was now 
Pposed to be dead. Meanwhile, impor- 


anions were brought to justice for an act | 





tant changes had taken place. Mrs. Law- 
rence now wears widow’s weeds in com- 
memoration of the recent death of her hus- 
band. 

It was a bleak November night. The 
wind howled fearfully through the branches 
of the leafless trees, and fiereely buffeted 
the lonely traveller. In a small room in 
the outskirts of the city sat two men, con- 
certing the particulars of a burglary which 
was to be committed that very night. 

They think that they are alone, but in 
the next room, divided only by a partition 
so thin as to allow every word to be over- 
heard, sits a police officer, listening atten- 
tively to all they say. One of their ac- 
complices had betrayed them, and this 
officer had been sent to ascertain their plans. 
When he had heard the whole, he retired 
as secretly as he had entered, and hastened 
at once to the police office. On his infor- 
mation, four guardians of the peace were 
speedily on their way to Mrs. Lawrence’s, 
for there the deed was to be done. 

An hour after midnight they heard a 
sound, as of some one trying to enter the 
house. Ina moment they discerned the 
forms of the robbers stealthily approaching. 
The officers discharged their pistols; and 
the invaders fled. Yet not both; one had 
fallen, and before they could give him any 
assistance, he was dead! His spirit had 
gone to its account in the midst of its 
crimes,—cut off in the flower of his youth. 

Mrs. Lawrence was led by an irresistible 
impulse to the chamber where the corpse 
was laid. Scarcely had she beheld it when 
she recognised it—alas! only too clearly. 
In that hardened countenance she traced 
the lineaments of the fair child who had so 
often played beside her. It was her first- 
born—Charles. 

The shock was too severe to allow much 
external manifestation of grief, but from 
that time her health failed, and in a few 
weeks she followed her son to the grave. 
Her last days were embittered by the re- 
flection that, had she done her duty, all 
might have been well; and sorrow and 
self-reproach hastened her end more than 
disease. 

Thus in less than three months after the 
death of Mr. Lawrence, the remains of his 
wife and eldest son were deposited in the 
same tomb. The mansion was transferred 
to a distant branch of the family, and the 
new owner discovered Mrs. Lawrence’s 
vow, beneath which were written these 
words, dated the week before her death: 

‘Ihave not kept my vow. I have des- 
troyed my son, and I shall soon follow 
him. Ihave beena weak, indulgent mo- 
ther, and these are the bitter fruits !’ 

Boston, Oct. 29, 1855. ARTHUR. 


And she replied, ‘’Cause you looked at 
me as if you did.’ 

This thawed him out some, and he said : 
‘I have got a little girl at home.’ 

The little questioner now evidently felt 
that she was on the right ‘track,’ and af- 
ter a look that showed that this intelligence 
presented a new and unexpected view of 
the affair, renewed the conversation ear- 
nestly, and the following colloquy ensued : 

* Does you love your little girl ? 

* Yes.’ 

‘Is she a real good little girl ?’ 

* Sometimes she is.’ 

‘Is she naughty sometimes ?” 

* Yes.’ 

‘Does she go down into the kitchen 
when she had’nt ought to ?’ 

‘Yes, sometimes.’ 

‘Do you whip your little girl when she 
is naughty ?” 

* Sometimes.’ 

* Does she cry when you talk to her, and 
tell her she is naughty ?” 

ea, 

* Then do you whip her?” 

* Sometimes.’ 

‘When she says she is sorry, do you 
whip her then 2’ 

* No, never.’ 

The little creature’s eyes danced and 
sparkled at this, and drawing conclusions, 
no doubt, from her own experience, she ex- 
claimed : 

*T’s real glad, I is.’ : 

Then looking at the other man who had 
refused to answer the question she had put 
to him, she said to her newly-made friend 
with a look of wonder: 

‘That man won’t speak to me! 
he love little girls ?’ 

The man had a heart somewhere, and he 
thawed out. Rousing himself, he extend- 
ed his brawny hand, and said: 

‘ How do you do, sissy ?’ 

And the little creature, not altogether at 
her ease, replied : ® 

‘I’s pretty well; how is you?’ 

By this time all within hearing of the 
coloquy were moved to tears; the eyes of 
the parents of the little prattler were full 
to the overflowing, and those who were 
nearest heard one of the men she had 
questioned say to the other : 

*She’s a little witch.’ 

And so she was. Her blooming beauty, 
and her infantile artlessness, were power- 
ful enough to break through the roughness, 
the weariness, the reserve and indifference 
of the travel-worn men of the world, and 
to melt them to tears.— Auburn American. 


Does 


failing source of consolation in anticipating 
the light, the joy, the friends of our earlier 
days, who have gone to heaven.” 

And much more in the same submissive, 
humble,. uncomplaining, cheerful strain.— 
Professor R. has been the successful Prin- 
cipal of the Freehold Young Ladies’ Semi- 
nary for several years. He says, ** though 
cast down, I am not in despair. I hope 
yet to labor in the field where the provi- 
dences of God seems to have placed me.— 
I feel confident that I shall be able to con- 
tinue teaching.” 





THE BAREFOOTED PRINTER BOY. 


The Pittsburg Morning Ariel, under this 
caption, gives a short story of a distinguish- 
ed citizen of Pennsylvania, as follows : 

Some thirty years ago, a barefooted boy 
floated down the Susquehannah river on an 
humble raft, and arrived at Harrisburg, Pa. 
He came from the North, and belonged to 
a large family, with all his worldly goods 
tied up in a little pocket handkerchief.— 
He sought and obtained employment in a 
printing office as an apprentice. From an 
apprentice to a journeyman, from a journey- 
man to a reporter, then to an editor, the 
barefooted printer boy worked his way 
against obstacles which the struggling 
poor only know. The persevering follow- 
er in Franklin’s steps began to realize the 
fruits of his patient toil and privation.— 
The young aspirant became Printer to the 
State, and by frugal management was soon 
enabled to accomplish the object dearest 
to his heart—the establishment of his mo- 
ther in a home above want—in the posses- 
sion of every comfort she could desire. 

His brothers were next his care, and, 
like Napoleon, he had a strong arm with 
which to aid them—an indomitable perse- 
verance that nothing long could successful- 
ly obstruct. Ina few years, they too, with 
his sisters were independent of the world ; 
the once barefooted printer boy was in 
possession of affluence, surrounded by a 
young and affectionate family. He did not 
stop here. He was a friend of the friend- 
less, the patron of merit, and the encourag- 
er of industry. He rose in honor and in 
office, until the poor barefooted boy, who 
entered a printing office at Harrisburg, 
hungry and weary, laid down his bundle 
on a pile of wet paper and asked to become 
a printer’s apprentice, was elected Senator 
to Congress! That man is Simon Cameron, 
of Pennsylvania. 
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AN INCIDENT. 


It was late. ‘The lamps of the car burn- 
ed dimly. In one seat were a‘ happy 
couple’ rejoicing in a carpet-bag, two band- 
boxes, a basket, a brown paper parcel, and 
a ‘sleeping cherub.’ Suddenly cherub—a 
girl of some three years’ experience in this 
strange world—awoke from one of those 
long, undisturbed slumbers that are among 
the prerogatives of childhood, andclimbed 
up so as to stand and look over the back 
of the seat. Two care-worn, travel-weary, 
and half-awake men sat directly in front of 
the little creature. They looked as if they 
had been on board of railroad cars for a 
month, and had journeyed from the regions 
about sunset. ‘The great, curious eyes of 
the child fell upon them. She scanned 
carefully the face of each, and one would 
have deemed her to have been an infantilé 
physiognomist. * Presently one of them 
looked at her. It was evident that she 
rather liked him, of the two, and had about 
made up her mind to speak to him; for 
instantly her little voice was heard, as she 
piped out the query : 

* Does you love little girls ?” 

The man looked at her a moment rather 
gruffly, and then replied : 

‘ No—I don’t.’ 

A shade of disappointment and surprise 
was instantly daguerreotyped upon the 
countenance of the child, but passed away 
when she replied : 

* Yes you do.’ 

The man roused himself and took an- 
other look. He was evidently both puz- 
zled and interested, and he said, ‘ How do 
you know ?” 





LETTER OF A BLIND MAN. 


The Boston Correspondent of the Jour- 
nal of Commerce, gives the following ac- 
count of a very interesting case of blind- 
ness. 

The papers have recently announced that 
Professor A Richardson of Freehold New 
Jersey, has become totally blind. He was 
a class-mate of ours at Dartmouth College, 
and, in a private letter, under date of free- 
hold, August 27th, he has written to us 
most touchingly of his blindness, and in a 
tone eminently Christian. Indeed, the 
entire letter is a striking illustration of 
what religion will do for one in trouble.— 
After speaking of his loss in burying a be- 
loved child, he says : 

“But now I have been called to part 
with all on earth ;—all, however dear, have 
vanished from my sight; the earth and the 
sky are gone; light and beauty have giv- 
en place to darkness; even my own form 
has perished from my sight. The sun no 
longer rises and sets. Perpetual night 
reigns, but a starless night. I feel the 
breath of heaven as it passes by; I hear 
its mournful music; indeed I live only in 
a world of sound. Death seems to have 
begun his work, and left it ‘half finished. 
The darkness of the grave surrounds me; 
the forms of loved ones have vanished ; but 
their voices still sound in my ear. Time 
is at an end, and there is no longer suc- 
cession of days,—the next light I am to 
behold, will be that of the Eternal world, 


‘—the next morning that bursts upon my 


vision, that of the Resurrection. But this 
is a welcome thought. My mind runs for- 
ward and anticipates with joy the scenes 
next to open upon my sight. When my 
spirit sinks within me as I think of what I 
have lost in this world, then I find an un- 








HEROISM OF A DOG IN THE CRIMEA. 


The following account of the exploits of 
a dog in the Crimea, which we translate 
from the Trieste Gazette, surpasses every- 
thing heretofore recorded of the devotion 
and bravery of this noble animal: 

A very great sensation has been caused 
in the camp of the allies by the heroic 
deeds of a dog belonging to Col. Metmann, 
of the 73d Regiment of the Line. On the 
16th of August, during the battle of the 
Tchernaya, the quadruped broke his chain, 
fought in the ranks of the army, saved the 
life of a sergeant and a soldier, and took 
three Russian prisoners. A ball struck 
his foot, but the wound only embittered 
the animal the more. He threw himself 
upon a Russian officer, flung him to the 
ground, and dragged him prisoner by his 
coat collar to the French. A physician has 
bound up the wound, and the the four 
footed hero is convalescing. He will pro- 
bably receive some mark of honor, as an- 
other dog in the English army has been 
rewarded with a medal for his devotion to 


his master. 
severance 


THE BIRD OF THE TOLLING BELL 


Nearly facing the Senate House, upon 
the Campo at Rio Janeiro, is the Museum 
of Natural History, devoted chiefly to zoo- 
logy and ornithology, under the charge of 
a Carmelite friar. Here the beautiful birds 
of Brazil speak in dumb show, and. here — 
one may see the Arapango, a bird frequent- 
ly spoken of, but which it had never been 
my good fortune to hear.’ Among the 
highest woods, and in the deepest glens, a 
sound is sometimes heard, so singular that 
the noise seems quite unnatural; it is like 
the distant and solemn tolling of a church 
bell struck at longintervals. This extra- 
ordinary sound proceeds from the Arapon- 
go. The bird sits on the top of the highest 
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trees in the deepest forests, and though 
coustantly heard in the most desert places, 
it is very rarely seen. It is impossible to 
conceive anything of a more solitary cha- 
racter than the profound silence of the 
woods, broken only by the metalic and al- 
most supernatural sound of this invisible 
bird, coming from the air, and seeming to 
follow wherever you go. The Arapongo 
is white, with a circle of red around its 
eyes ; its size is about that of a small pi- 
geon. 








Editorial. 


LETTERS 10 CHILDREN.—No. 10. 
New Haven, Cr., Oct. 28. 

My dear young friends:—How are you all 
spending these beautiful autumn days? Some 
of you live in the country, and on bright Sa- 
turday afternoons, I suppose that you form 
merry parties for the woods, and with your bas- 
kets and long poles, attack the chestnuts vigor- 
ously, and carry them home in triumph ; with 
bright visions before you of the grand good 
times you will have, when winter comes, roast- 
ing them before the kitchen fire; or eating 
them after they have been nicely boiled. In 
my opinion, the country-children ought to be 
very grateful for the many pleasures which 
they have, and which city children are denied. 
Perhaps those of you who have always lived in 
the country, think it would be avery nice thing 
to live in a large city, and wish you could 
change places with those who live there. [ re- 
member when I was a child, and had just left 
the brick walls of Boston, saying to a young 
friend, who was walking with me over one of 
the lovely Berkshire hills: “Oh, Lucy, isn’t it 
beautiful here? and are’nt you glad that you 
live in the country ?” What do you think she 
replied? Much to my astonishment, instead of 
assenting to what I had said, she answered :— 
“ Why no, I am rather tired of the country, and 
I don’t think much about its being beautiful.— 
Only it seems to me too quiet here all the 
time, and I should rather live where I could 
see more people and more stores.” 

It seemed strprising to me then, that there 
could be any body in the world that did not love 
the country better than the city ; but since that 
[ have seen a great many people who are of the 
same opinion, and who do not seem to know 
what to do with themselves, as soon as they 
step off the side-walks. But they are almost 
always grown up people. Children usually 
prefer the woods and meadows in summer, to 
the streets of a city; and would like to spend 
the bright autumn holidays in the woods, rather 
than within brick walls. If any country child 
does not think so, it must be because he has 
not tried both. But let him make the exchange, 
and spend a year away from his country home, 
and see if his heart does not pine for the hills, 
and meadows, and running brooks. I am sure, 
at the end of the year, he would agree with 
me in thinking that in September and October, 
at least, as well as in the summer, a cltild who 
lives in the country ought to be grateful for it. 

There is a beautiful autumn flower, which 
always brings to my mind the verses of Bryant, 
called the Fringed Gentian. There is a lake 
which is almost hidden by the hills, where 
often, in days gone by, we have picked this 
blue-eyed beauty. The shores of the lake were 
covered with it, and it seemed from a little 
distance, as if the grass had suddenly changed 
from green to blue, so thick were the blossoms. 
Have you ever read Bryant’s poem to the 
fringed gentian? It gives so perfect a descrip- 
tion of the lovely flower, that you would cer- 
tainly recognize the original, after reading it. 
It commences— 

“ Thou blossom, bright with autumn dew, 

And colored with the heavens’ own hue, 

That openest when the quiet light 

Succeeds the keen and frosty night ; 

Thou waitest late, and come’st alone 

When woods are bare, and birds are flown, 


And frosts and autumn winds portend 
The aged year is near its end.” 


There is a number of other charming verses, 
which we have not space to quote, but what we 
wish is that our young readers would learn the 
poem, if they can find it, and then let those that 
live in the country, and Jove to walk, on bright 
October days, keep a sharp look out for the 
blossom that is 


“ Blue, blue, as if the sky let fall 
A flower from its cerulean wall.” 








M. W. D. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
East Jaffrey, N. H., Nov. 12, 1855. 
Mr. Willis, Sir—Having received your truly 
interesting and instructive paper for several 
years, and having a very favorable impression 
in behalf of it, and also being desirous that 
others should have the same pleasure in perus- 
ing it, which I enjoy, I have obtained a new 
subscriber. Therefore, enclosed you will find 
two dollars, one for my paper the coming year, 
and the other for Miss Martha L. Ryan of East 
Jaffrey. Respectfully E. M. Perrce. 
Methuen, Mass., Nov. 10, 1855. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir—Enclosed you will find 
two dollars for the Youth’s Companion for the 
year 1855 and 1856. We all have much plea- 
sure in reading its interesting pages, and are 
unwilling to part with it at present. 
Yours with respect, M. & C. Messer. 
Bellevue, Michigan, Nov. 5, 1855. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir.—I have to go six miles 
to the post-office ; but I would not be without 


the Companion if I had as fur again to go. 
James TayLor. 














Dariety. 
I WAS ONCE YOUNG. 


It is an excellent thing for all who are en- 
gaged in giving instruction to young people, 
frequently to think what they were themselves 
when young. This practice is one of the most 
likely to impart patience and forbearance, and 
to correct unreasonable expectations. At one 
period of my life, when instructing two or three 
young people to write, I found them as I thought 
unusually stupid. I happened about this time 
to look over the contents of an old copy book, 
written by me when I was a boy. The thick 
up-strokes, and the crooked down strokes, the 
awkward joinings of the letters, and the blots 
in the book, made me completely ashamed of 
myself, and I could at the moment have burned 
the book in the fire. The worse, however, I 
thought of myself, the better I thought of my 
unreasonable expectations, and became in fu- 
ture, doubly patient and forbearing. Jn teach- 
ing youth remember that you were once young, 
and in reproving their youthful errors, endea- 
vor to call to niind your own. 
——_——__———. 
TOM-BOYS. 

The public mind is awakening to the impor- 
tance of physical education. 

At the recent lady’s exhibition of gymnastic, 
calisthenicg and dancing exercises, given at 
Prof. Stewart’s rooms, in Boston, Dr. J. V. C. 
Smith, mayor, in his speech to the parents and 
teachers while distributing the prizes, addres- 
ed them at much length on the importance of 
thus developing the muscular apparatus of 
children, and made the pertinent remark:— 
“That the little girls he knew when a boy, who 
used to climb trees and fences with the boys, 
and who were called ‘ Tomboys,’ by their mo- 
thers, were now, wherever found, leading wo- 
men in society, with strong healthy bodies and 
minds.’ 

Mayor Smith was right. Our girls had bet- 
ter be tomboys than mincing young ladies.— 
Under a right system of education they would 
be as far from one extreme as the other; but if 
we must have an extreme, give us that which 
secures strong limbs, rosy cheeks, and a con- 
stitution that will last. 

——— 


MADE HAPPY. 


Yesterday we met a young lady who had 
just called on an elderly widow, who informed 
her that she was very happy, for an unexpected 
arrival of a small sum of money from her son, 
had enabled her to render a still poorer widow 
than herself happy. She inquired how much 
she had received, and was told five dollars.— 
She then asked how much she had bestowed 
upon her poorer neighbor; the reply was, two 
dollars—with which she had gone forth with 
tears in her eyes, to purchase a few comforts 
for a daughter, who was dying of consumption. 
What luxury, and how cheaply bought! But 
all this to the miser is unintelligible.—[Roches- 
ter Democrat. 








ee 


SAVING TIME. 


A clergyman who had considerable of a 
farm, as was generally the case in our forefath- 
ers’ days, went out to see one of his laborers, 
who was ploughing the field, and he found him 
sitting upon the plough, resting his team.— 
‘ John,’ said he, ‘ would it not be a good plan 
for you to have a stub scythe here, and be hub- 
bing a few bushes while the oxen are resting ?” 
John, with a countenance that might well have 
become the clergyman himself, instantly re- 

lied—* Would it not be well, sir, for you to 

ave a swingling board in the pulpit, and when 

they are singing, to swingle a little flax?” The 

reverend gentleman turned on his heel. 
_————— 


CRIMINALS AND RATTLESNAKES. 


In Dr. Franklin’s time, when the King of 
England sent some of his convicts over to this 
country, Dr. F. sent a box of rattlesnakes to 
his Majesty’s Prime Minister, advising that 
they should be introduced into his Majesty’s 


they would propag ‘te and nerease until they 
should become as veneficiai to Great Britian 
as the British conv cts were to this country.— 
We don’t think the Ameri an people would be 
willing at this time to mak: such an exchange. 
They would greatly preter keeping their rattle- 
snakes to exchanging them for foreign crimi- 
nals.—[ Louisville Journal. 

—_—<- 


CALLING FOR HELP. 


When Dick Alma first crossed into York 
S‘ate from the Canada side, he took lodgings 
at an inn inCanandaigua. A waiting-maid sat 
at the table with him, and Dick spoke of her as 
the servant, to the no small scandal of mine 
host, who told him that his house servants were 
called help. Very well. Next morning the 
whole house was alarmed by a shout from 
Dick, of ‘Help! help! water! help!” In an 
instant, every person equal to the task, rushed 
into Dick’s room with a pail of water. 

‘I’m much obliged to ye, to be sure,’ said 
Dick, ‘ but here’s more than [ want to shave 
with!’ 

‘Shave with! quoth mine host ; ‘you called 
“help!” and “ water!” and we thought the house 
was on fire.’ 

‘You told me to call the servant “ help!” 
and do ‘you think I would cry water when I 
meant fire ?” 

‘Give it up,’ said the landlord, as he led off 
the line of buckets. 

ee 


COURAGE, MOTHERS. 


Newton sinned away his early advantages, 
and became an abandoned profligate ; but the 
texts and hymns his mother had fixed in his 
mind in his infancy and childhood were never 
effaced, and finally fastened him to the Cross. 
Cecil tells us that, in the days of his vanity, 
though he withstood so many pious endeavors, 
he never could resist his mother’s tears. Wil- 
son, late Bishop of Calcutta, in his narrative of 
intercourse with Bellingham, the assassin, says 
he could make him feel nothing till he mention- 
ed his mother, and then he brokeinto a flood of 
tears. “In the morning sow thy seed, and in 
the evening withhold not the hand.” : 

[Vermont Chronicle. 
ee 


CORN IN THE EAR. 


A very intelligent Irishman tells the follow- 
ing story of his first experience in America: — 
“T came to this country several years ago, 
and as soon as I arrived, hired out to a gentle- 
man who farmed a few acres. He showed me 
over the premises, the stable, cow, and where 
the corn, hay, oats, &c., were kept, and then 
sent me in to get my supper. After supper he 
said to me: 

‘James, you may feed the cow, and give her 
corn in the ear’ 1 went out and walked about, 
thinking what could he mean? Had I under- 
stood him? I scratched my head, then resolv- 
ed I would inquire again; soI went into the 
library where my master was writing very 
busily, and he answered without looking up, 
‘I thought I told you to give the cow some 
corn in the ear.’ 

I went out more puzzled than ever. What 
sort of an animal must this Yankee cow be? I 
examined her mouth and ears. The teeth 
were good, and the ears were like those of kine 
in the old country. Dripping with sweat, I 
entered my master’s presence once more. 
‘Please, sir, you bid me give the cow some 
corn in the ear, but did’nt you mean in the 
mouth 2? He looked at me for a moment, and 
then burst into such a convulsion of laughter, I 
made for the stable as fast as my feet could 
take me, thinking I was in the service of a 
crazy man.” 

—— 


ANTS AND THE MOTH. 


Having suffered from the little red ant, let us 
say, that a small bottle of turpentine without 
any cork, put inthe place they frequent, and a 
little Wit of it sprinkled upon a shelf or a piece 
of muslin, will drive them off. The smell of 
the turpentine is enough forthem. Moths like 


it no better. 
ee 
CLIPPINGS. 


Goop at Guessine.— Well, Pat, which is 
the way to Burlington?’ ‘How did you know 
my name was Pat:’ ‘O,I guessed it.’ ‘Thin 
be the powers, if ye are so good at guessing, 
ye’d better guess the way to Burlington.’ 

‘I have lost my appetite,’ said a gigantic 
Irish gentleman, and an eminent performer on 
the trencher, to Mark Supple. ‘I hope,’ said 
Supple, ‘ no poor man has found it, for it would 
ruin him in a week.’ 

In all doubtful cases take the safe side; re- 
member he who parleys with temptation, is lost. 


Perhaps no man regrets any hardships he has 
ever endured, when he is once completely de- 
livered from them. 


Choose that course of life which is most ex- 
cellent, and custom will make it most delight- 
ful. 

Think before you speak ; pronounce not im- 
perfectly, nor bring out your words too hastily, 
but orderly and distinctly. 

open 
Tike 


your mouth, not nod your head, or t 





gardens at Kew, and expressing the hope that 








Poetry. 








ORIGINAL. 


THE SHEEP—A FRAGMENT 


Without the sheep, what would our fa 

How much we to this gentle creature ot?” 
Our winter clothing on their backs jg w “ 
They wear it first, we wear it in our oon 
What other meat so common as their fles} : 
Take Lamb or Mutton, what a temptin dis ' 
In patriarchal times, Sheep was their on - 
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Their wealth consisted in them—thev w, 
The Lambs by name, & at the Shephert'e” . 
Johnny or Luke would run, leap and art hny 
These Shepherds never leave, by me “ 
Their flocks, but with them always stay i. 
They number, gather, feed, protect and tend 
Assisted by their dog, that faithful frienq 
Sometimes their flocks so very large were, 
They had to seek a place to live alone 
Of Job ’tis said, he had seven thousand shy 
Our farmers no such flocks as that do keep, 
What could Job do with sucha heap Gus 
He = had more than “ twice three bag 
ull. 
Kingston, November, 1855. hte 
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THANKSGIVING DAY. 


Once again this festal day 
Calls our hearts to gladness ; 
Once again our voices rise, : 
Unrestrained by sadness. 
Let us praise our gracious God 
For his mercies given ; : 
For our life and happiness, 
Praise the God of heaven! 


For the blessings of the year,— 
Summer’s flowery treasures, 

Autumn’s stores of fruitfulnesa, 
Winter’s active pleasures, 

For the glorious light of day, 
Cheering all that liveth ; 

For the midnight’s peacefulness, 
Praise the God who giveth! 


But in higher gifts than these, 
Every heart rejoices ; 

And in deeper thankfulness, 
Rise our gratefull voices. 

For the friends his love has given, 
Parent, sister, brother : 

Praise the God of families, 
Praise Him for each other! 


For the light He has bestowed, 
Through the future stealing : 
For the Sun of Righteousness, 
Heavenly good revealing ; 
For the hope of endless joy, 
By his mercy given; 
Praise him for eternal life! 
Praise the,God of Heaven! 
' LS. S. Gazette 
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TO KATE. 
BY FRANCES D. GAGE. 


There’s a bright-winged bird in the ct 
bush, 

That beats the piano fairly ; 

Ah, sweeter than bob-o’-link or thrush, 

He sings in the morning early, 


And what do you think is the song he sings 
Dear Kate, with haar so curly ? 

As he flutters there on his golden wings, 
“Get up in the morning early!” 


“Get up, and be happy and cheerful as I, 
‘Through smiles show your small teeth pet 
I always sing for my currant pie, 
So must you, in the morning early !” 


“Speak kindly and pleasantly all day long, 
Never foul soca or a io 
Your voice will more welcome be than my 0 
When I sing in the morning so early.” 
[Little Pilgrim 


ON WITNESSING A BAPTISM. 


She stood up in the meekness of a heart 
Resting on God, and held her fair young 
Upon her bosom, with its gentle eyes 
Folded in sleep, as if its soul had gone 
To whisper the baptismal vow in heaven. 
The prayer went up devoutly, and the lips 
Of the good man glow’d fervently with fait 
That it would be, even as he had pray’d, 
And the sweet child be gathered to the fold 
Of Jesus. As the holy words went on 
Her lips moved silently, and the tears, fastte 
Stole from beneath her lashes, and upon 
The forehead of the beautiful child lay sof 
With the baptismal water. Then I thoug! 
That, to the eye of God, that mother's te 
Would be a deeper covenant, which sin 
And the temptations of the world, and de 
Would leave unbroken, and that she ™ 
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In the clear light of heaven, how very st 
The prayer which press’d them from her! 
oak had been od. 
n leading its young spirit up to God. . 
young sp: (MP. 
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‘ Speak out, little folks, when spoken to, 
n 
the pigs—what was your tongue ml wy for ?” 


Price $1 2 year—Six copies for g5—i8 
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